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THE ISLAND GROUP OF ST. KILDA . Betty Keeton 

' ' ‘ ? ••• " r . 1 , ■ '• 

If you are manning a visit to Britain and wonder what you can do that will 
be really different for two weeks, try visiting Britain's remotest islands, the 
St. Kilda group, They lie fifty miles west of the Outer Hebrides, are unique in 
their bird life, and have some animals not found anywhere else. 

The Scottish National Trust owns the islands, and from June to September 
takes parties of twelve over for two week periods for a "working holiday". They 
live in hostel accommodation in restored stone cottages and help during the 
mornings for four hours only to restore and build up some of the ancient 
structures. The rest of the day is free to explore the main island, with its 
towering cliffs, millions of sea-birds, ancient relics of bygone islanders, and 
alpine-tundra flora. 

The group consists of Ilirta, the main island, two almost inaccessible outer 
islands without landing-places, and innumerable majestic rock stacks and reefs. 

Two of the stacks (isolated points of rock) are among the most spectacular in the 
world, and in June and Jully appear to be snow-covered, because of their immense 
colonies of nesting gannets. There were people? on the islands for centuries who 
practised an economy based on the collection of sea birds and their eggs. But in 
1930 the last of these islanders, speaking an archaic Gaelic, asked to be taken off 
and relocated on the mainland, as they could no longer make a living from the 
sea bird colonies since their young men went to sea or to work on the mainland. 

The islands were then left uninhabited, and the Marquis of Bute deeded them to the 
Trust on his death. In 1957 the British Army needed an outlying island for radar 
tests and rented a small part of Hirta, but it was seen by the Trust that much 
damage could be done to the ecology if further control was not exerted, so the 
practice of taking "working-parties" began, and the work of restoration started. 

On St, Kilda there is a unique variety of field mouse, a wren quite 
different from the mainland one, and also a native wild brown sheen which is like 
a small Bighorn Sheep. It is thought that these primitive ovines are ancestral to 
all our present domestic varieties. The Ice Ages do not appear to have covered 
the St. Kilda group, and these three unique animals have probably evolved in an 
unbroken line for tens of thousands of years. 

The number and variety of sea birds is enormous. There are great colonies 
of Gannets, Puffins, Guillemots, Fulmars and three kinds of gull. In addition 
there are nesting colonies of Leach's and Stormy Petrels and Manx Shearwaters, 
which only come to shore in the nesting period. Besides these there are Skuas, 
Eiders, European Oystercatchers, Snine, Whirabrel and Ravens nesting and often the 
exotic wanderer, storm-driven to rest there for a few days before finding its 
migration route. St, Kilda holds the dubious reputation of being the last outpost 
in Europe for the Great Auk, some islanders killing off the last remnants in the 
early 1800's, Atlantic Seal breed there, and it is not uncommon to see a huge 
Basking Shark slowly swimming around Village Bay. These run to thirty feet or 
more in length but, except for their huge bulk, are harmless to man, being 
plankton feeders. 

The Trust leases a fifty ton converted herring drifter called the "Western 
Isles" to take parties from the mainland. This trip can be a real saga, as the 
skipper is a fearless seaman, and little less than a force-ten gale can deter him. 

It can be a smooth twelve hour cruise, or a stormy endurance of twenty-six hours or 
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more! But arriving at the islands is so beautiful that one's discomfort is soon 
forgotten, viexd.ng the towering, misty cliffs in the grey dawn. The only crew 
on shore was a tall rangy. Viking-type girl who worked like a machine to row us 
and our supplies across to the jetty, since there is no harbour deeo enough for 
even the "Western Isles", 

On my four visits, the cottages had not yet been renovated, so we had to 
camp in large brown Army tents, and our "Cook-house" was a half-roofed ruin that 
had been a byre. But there was one luxury that the Army allowed us to share - a 
warm bath-house and plenty of hot water! On the first two visits, when there 
were only two annual parties, we were occupied in rebuilding about one mile of 
drystone wall around the old village area. Walling is a fascinating occupation, 
comparable to a giantjigsaw puzzle, and we became quite expert in inventing 
"stone age" ways of lifting the heavier stones that formed the base of the wall. 

But we still marvelled at the huge stones the old islanders had used in 
some of their building. During the third visit we were busy plastering and 
mortaring the walls of one of the cottages, and the fourth visit saw us doing 
some archaeological measuring. The islanders had stored their gear, turf, and 
dried sea birds in strange oval huts which they calle "cleits", built of granite 
slabs without mortar and roofed with turf. These cleits were scattered all over the 
island, and it was our job to measure and count them, a task which often involved 
scrambles down steep grassy slopes. We found there were over 1,0001 The islanders 
had climbed down steep slopes on braided ropes of horse-hair to collect their 
sea birds and eggs, and the skinned and gutted carcasses were stored in the cleits, 
where they underwent a process of dessication. This sounds unpalatable to us, 
but it was the islanders' main source of meat for the whole year. They did not 
hunt the wild sheep nor did they fish, and only used their boats to visit the off- 
islands, where they would have to climb steep cliffs to collect the nesting birds. 
Now the sheen find shelter in the cleits for lambing and the St, Kilda wren nested 
in the crevices of their walls. Often we found eiders nesting inside the cleits. 

So they have become a necessary part of the ecology, and this was partly why a 
survey was needed. There were many other ancient remains including the round, 
drystone huts of an earlier village across the island. 

Though a small island, 3% miles by 2%, it was a long way from one end to 
the other, since there was a 1,000 foot ridge between the two major bays. The 
Army had built a wildly twisting road to their radar station on the ridge. We 
were not supposed to "interfere" with the Army, but if there was a jeep going up¬ 
hill in the afternoon, there ivould usually be several passengers hanging on for 
dear life for the giddy roller-coaster of a ride. Once on the ridge it was an 
easy walk to the highest point, Conachair, which at 1,400 feet provided a superb 
view, I once startled an Eider from her nest in a ruckle of peat not 20 feet from 
the peak of Conachair and have often speculated on her chances of getting 
ducklings down to the sea from that height. 

Since the peaks rise so high from the Atlantic, the island group makes its 
own weather and storms would come with terrific speed, the winds coming down from 
the hills like the blows of a fist on the tents. Our cooking chores would be 
a problem then, since the propane gas would blow out continually and plates and 
mugs would soar away. But generally the weather was good and permitted many 
explorations. Sometimes the Army personnel would take time off to go 
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reconnoitering in a Zodiac rubber boat, and we would hitch rides to go round 
Village Bay to see the Kittiwakes nesting on the cliffs, or to land on Dun, a 
rocky island with nesting Puffins which formed a breakwater at the mouth of 
Village Bay. 

The cost of this unique holiday is no*? about 100 pounds which includes 
boat passage, accommodation, and food for two weeks. You need hiking clothes, 
and xjaternroofs, and your own cooking utensils. The work demanded is not 
exacting, you take your time and it is only four hours a day - not nearly as 
tiring as a day of trail clearing. And there is no other way to visit this 
incredible group of islands, which will stay in your dreams, as they do in mine, 
for the rest of your life, 

■ i • *********** 

*** OF BIRDS -"I met an ornithologist just before dinner and aa the conversation 
lagged, I sotishr to beguile him by talking about his hobby. Dale Carnegie says 
that you should always talk to people about what interests them, whether it 
interests you or not, so I began thus: 'I saw a funny looking bird this morning; 
a blackish bird, or maybe it was a dirty brown; what would you say it was?' He 
pricked up his ears, 'Had it a yellow snot about half a centimetre under each 
wing?' he asked. 'I am not accustomed to peeping into the armpits of birds,' I 
replied, haughtily, 'but it had two feet, instead of the usual four, if that 
gives you a clue.' 'What size did you say?', he continued. 'Roughly the size of 
a two-year-old child's shoe,' I said after some thought, 'but rather a different 
shape; it was shaped like an ocarina, or a sweet potato.' 'Was its mate nearby?' 
he persisted. 'I couldn't say,' I parried, 'but it was on the lawn of a church, 
and I don't suppose it would go there with anyone else's mate, do you?' 'I think 
you must have seen a squirrel,' said he, in what I think was meant to be a 
satirical tone. And yet I am always nice to ornithologists when they talk about 
my subjects." 

(reprinted with permission, from The Tabletalk of Samuel Marchbanks by Robertson 
Davies, Clarke-Irwin Canadian paperback edition) 

'<*** CANADA' S ONLY MAR SUPIAL RECORDED IN NIAGARA FALLS - There are several species 
of mammals whose existence in Canada is maintained only by virtue of a toehold in 
southern Ontario. Included among them are Eastern Mole (Essex County only), Little 
Short-tailed Shrew (Long Point only), Fox Squirrel (Pelee Island only), Evening 
Bat (one specimen obtained in 1911 at Point Pelee), Pine Vole (north shore of Lake 
Erie), and the Opossum. The Opossum has had a precarious existence in Canada, and 
there were several occasions xdien extinction was quite possible. Many local 
specimens show evidence of serious frostbite on the ears and tail and they have 
been recorded only from the north shore of Lake Erie, especially in the Niagara 
Peninsula, and also from the north shore of the St. Lawrence River. We were thus 
interested to read a note in the March bulletin of the Niagara Falls Nature Club. 

"On mild nights this winter an oonossum has been a regular visitor to the 
home of Mrs. Cartledge, Thomas Street, Chiooawa. Each night he would take down 
the suet log set out for the birds and eat the contents. After a while, Mrs. 
Cartledge began setting food out for him. each evening and by the following 
morning it had always gone," 

*** WOLVERINE - Report from the fur sale that there has been a wolverine taken in 
western Ontario near the Manitoba! border. This may be Ontario's first wolverine. 
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EVENTS FOR NOVEMBER 


Monday November 12th at 8*00 pm 

The monthly meeting of the club will feature Dr, Carl Atwood speaking 
about Insect Relationships. Dr. Atwood is an authority on insect 
parasites and an outstanding insect photographer. This will be an 
extremely interesting and informative lecture. The meeting will be 
held, as usual, at the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens on Plains Road in Burlington. We urge you all to come out to 
hear this presentation and join in coffee and doughnuts afterwards. 

OTHER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

Sunday November 4th at 10:30 am 

Hike 7 miles along the Bruce Trail with the Iroquoian Bruce Trail Club. 
Meet at the bridge over the Eramosa River on Victoria Rd. just south 
of Hwy 7 towards the east end of Guelph, Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Mr, Henry Graupner tel: Galt 519 621-0157 

Saturday November 10th at 10:30 am 

A 7 mile hike along the Bruce Trail with the Iroquoian Bruce Trail Club. 
Meet where the trail crosses Hwy 6, just south of Clappisons" 1 Corners. 
Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Mr. R. P. Abbott tel; Oakville 845-6392 

Saturday November 10th 

Mercury is at inferior conjunction, passing between the earth and the 
sun. At sunrise this morning you may be able to see the planet as a 
tiny dot against the sun's face, moving away from the right edge of the s 
Wednesday November 14th at 8;00 pm A CLUB SPONSORED EVENT 

Edgar T. Jones on safari in "Fabulous Africa" at the second Audubon 
Wildlife Film for this season. 23 species of mammals are represented 
as well as numerous tropical birds in visits around Africa which include 
trips to the famous Rift. Valley, Ngorongoro Crater, the Plains of the 
Serengeti and the beautiful Samburu Game Reserve, The film will be 
shown at Aldershot High School Auditorium, 50 Fairwood PI W., Burlington. 
Remember that the club co-sponsors these films along with the R.B.G, 
abd we should support them - otherwise the loss is ours'. 

For tickets: Mrs. Shirley Klement tel; Burlington 634-8062 

Saturday November 17th at 2;30 pm 

First a short 3.5 miles hike, then supper and festivities in the evening 
along with the Iroquoian Bruce Trail Club. 

Leader; Ms. Bambi Blanchard tel; Oakville 827-42.85 

Sunday November 18th at 8;00 am CLUB FIELD EVENT 

To the Niagara River for gulls and ducks. If you have trouble picking 
rarities out of a crowd - this is your best opportunity this year! Meet 
at the Hamilton Shopping Centre, Kenilworth entrance and bring a lunch. 
Leader; Mr, Bob Curry tel; Ancaster 648-6895 

Sunday November 18th at 9;00 pm 

CBC Television again presents "To the Wild Country" with John and Janet 
Foster. This time the Fosters visit "The Wild Pacific Shore", 

Wednesday November 28th at. 1:30 pm and 8;00 pm 

The treatment of municipal and industrial sewage and research to find 
new processes will be the subject of a presentation at the Canada Centre 
for Inland Waters. Admission is by free ticket only and these may be 
obtained by calling the Centre at Burlington 637-4260 or writing the 
Public Relations Group at Box 5050 BURLINGTON, 
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ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A RINGED PLOV ER AND BLACK SNAKE . Eric W. Bastin 

While observing shorebirds in a tidal marsh near Oregon Inlet, Bodie 
Island, North Carolina, one the afternoon of May 21st, 1973, I detected a Black 
Racer ( Coluber constrictor ) swimming across a channel of about sixty meters' 
width, towards me, As it neared shore and water-depth lessened, the snake, which 
I judged to be scmawhat over one meter long, was partly swimming, partly crawling, 
with head always lifted just clear of the surface. 

At length its course brought it approximately one-and-one-half meters from 
a Ringed Plover ( Charadrius semipalm a tus ) feeding on the mudflats. At that 
point the snake stopped and for more than two minutes remained motionless, in 
frozen posture, except that the head and presumably its eyes followed exactly 
the small wanderings of the plover as it fed. The latter at no time, so far as 
I could detect through binoculars from fifteen meters, paid any attention to the 
new arrival or made any attempt to flee. 

Only when the feeding activities of the bird carried it perhaps three 
meters from the snake did the latter move and resume its trip, eventually into 
shoreline vegetation, 

I was somewhat surprised by two elements of that confrontation; firstly, 
that the Black Snake made no aggressive move whatsoever towards the small bird 
and secondly, that the Ringed Plover displayed neither any overt indication of 
fear nor any inclination to escape from the reptile. The phrase, "Peaceful 
co-existence" inevitably crossed my mind. 

******* * * * 

THE MONARCH BUTTERFLIES . Jennifer Wood 

One night when we were coming home from walking Suzi, our poodle, my 
sister saw a bunch of Monarch Butterflies, I found out they were hanging upside 
down, They were beautiful. I hope I see some again. There were 100 at least 
or more, 

(ed. note; At 7 years of age, Jenny is one of our youngest contributors in a long 
time. We are thrilled that she is already taking an interest in nature and 
extremely pleased that she took the time and made the effort to write it down so 
the whole club can share in what she saw. Thank you Jenny,) 

****** * * * * 

*** WHALES ” If you share the prevalent feeling of apprehension for the whales of 
the world, you can keep informed on the problem and how to assist in solving it 
through Project Jonah, an international society headed by Farley Mowat and devoted 
to extending protection to, and increasing our knowledge of, all species of 
Cetacea . Write Project Jonah, Suite A, 6 Charles St, E., TORONTO, Ontario, 

*** THE COYOTE - The Coyote has reached Maine reports Harper's magazine and 
frenzied demands for a bounty have been denied. Harper's final comment is that if 
the beast can make it back to Maine, then men may survive their own cleverness! 
(Newsletter Vol 11, #3 from the Federation of British Columbia Naturalists) 
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*** BANDING MONARCH BUTTERFLIES - Although the chances of recovering banded 
migratory insects seem very slim, many banded Monarch buterflies have been 
recovered at great distances. If the possibility of recovering a banded Warbler 
is less than one nercent, then the possibility of recovering a Monarch butterfly 
must be much less. And this was the experience of Don Davis of the Willow Beach 
Field Naturalists Club and his research associate Paul Cherebini of California. 

In Ontario Davis collected, tagged and mailed 900 butterflies to Gibsons 
British Columbia where they were released. This is called a transfer experiment. 

The researchers xrere interested in knowing xtfhat the Monarchs would do xtfhen they 
were released thousands of miles from their point of capture. 

And Davis did get returns. Monarchs were recaptured by children, found 
dead on the highway, in car grilles and in open water. Four of Davis' sixteen 
recoveries are as follows; 

1, Released Sep, 9th, Gibsons, B. C. - recaptured, Oct, 12th, Bolinas, California 

2. " Aug 16th, " " , Nov, 3rd, Centoral Point, Ore 

3, " Sep,17th, Colborne, Ont. - " , Oct. 7th, Cottondale, Fla 

4. " " " " , Oct. 9th, Canton, Georgia 

Paul Cherebini recaptured the first butterfly in California. Subsequently 
Cherebini examined over 25,000 monarchs at a roosting area at Stinson Beach, 
California. On November 21st, he recaptured another one of Davis' 900. That 
should make the odds of capturing a banded monarch about one in 25,000. Insect 
banding requires dedication! 

*** MYSTERIOUS GARDEN AREA NEAR KALADAR - If recent discussions with representatives 
of the Ontario Ministry of Transportation and Communications are any indication, 
the attitudes of those agencies outside the Ministry of Natural Resources tox^ard 
the conservation of natural resources are changing decidedly for the better. 

One discussion involved something as unlikely as Cactus. Ontario has 
only t\?o known incidences of Cacti growing wild. One cactus site is found on 
Point Pelee, the southern-most point in Canada. The other site, xtfith a rare species 
of Cactus is located oddly enough, just south of Kaladar in Lennox and Addington 
County, The Kaladar Cactus, known scientifically as Opuntia fragiles , is a small, 
prickly pear, usually not much bigger than a person's thumb, with small spines, and 
as its name indicates is quite fragile. The nearest knoxm occurrence of Opuntia 
fragiles is in Wisconsin some 600 miles south xoest of Kaladar. In this same small 
site of about an acre (here in Ontario) there ore also a number of plants such as 
Tall Cinquefoil, Sleepy Catchfly, Upland White Aster, Pinx</eed and Northern Downy 
Violet, all of which are common to warmer areas south and xiest. There is also a 
small population of Five-lined Skinks, small lizards that are also rather out of 
place this far north and east, 

This little area forms xdxat could be thought of as a small community left 
over from a warmer, drier geologic age. Justy why the cacti have survived here 
and no where else in Ontario can so far only be guessed at. It xrould also be 
interesting to compare these cacti, that have been living and reproducing in 
isolation for perhaps thousands of years, xd.th Opuntia fragiles from other areas. 

For a time though, it appeared that there xvould never be an opportunity 
to investigate these questions. The Ministry's nexv version of Hwy, 41 x^as routed 
right through the little cactus site. When Natural Resources personnel explained 
the case however, the Ministry of Transport and Communications' engineers agreed 
to shift the route of the new highway enough to the east to assure that the 
prickly pear xtfill not be affected. The site will soon be purchased by the province 
and turned into a nature reserve. 

(from the Weekly release, Tx^eed Office, Ministry of Natural Resources, via The 
Orchid, bulletin of the Peterborough Field Naturalists, Vol 18, #6) 
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A VIRGINIA LITTLE BLUE HERON IN OTTA'.’A .Dan Brunton 

On April 21st, 1973, Robin Humphries saw what he believed was an 
adult Little Blue Heron in the Nations 1 Capitol Commission woods just north of 
Merivale Gardens, Ottawa. His suspicions xjere confirmed by a mob of Ottawa 
birders on the following Tuesday; it was indeed an adult Little Blue, first 
record for the Ottawa-Hull district. The bird stayed around for a few days, 
allowing many observers to see it. 

I was fortunate enough to spend an hour with the bird on April 24th, 
The heron was extremely tame, allowing me to approach within 66 feet of it. At 
that time I noticed that it had a yellow plastic band around its left leg, and 
a standard aluminum band on the right. Colour-banding is a common tool employed 
by ornithologists who wish to identify an individual at a later date without 
having to capture it. It can also be used to determine where a bird originated, 
I hoped my observation might lead to some indication of where the bird was bande 
by whom, and when, With the aid of Tony Etskine of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, I began tracking down ornithologists who might have banded this bird. 

To make a long story short, the bird was almost certainly banded by 
Dr. M.A, Byrd and associates of the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, in a large heronry at Shelly By, Virginia. Unfortunately, though 
we know that the bird was bonded as a nestling, we cannot determine its exact 
age, as the banders used the some colour combination on several hundred Little 
Blue Herons over several years. To complicate things further, Dr. J.L. Du si of 
Auburn University, Alabama, informs me that he was using that very colour 
combination in 1965 with Little B ? ue Heron nestlings in south western Alabama! 

It is extremely unlikely, however, that one of the Alabama birds would have 
travelled this far north (fully a thousand miles north of Dust's most northerly 
recovery). It certainly seems amazing that the Bird Banding Laboratory of the 
United States Department of the Interior (which is responsible for co-ordinatior 
of bird bonding in the United States) would allow such duplication in colour 
combination to be used with the same species - especially with such notorious 
wanderers as Herons! 

Anyway, the Little Blue was indeed far from home. It may well be thai 
this is the first time that a bird of this species, always rare in Canada, has 
been traced back to its nest. It should serve as a reminder to all birders; 

Look closely for bands on the birds you observe. You may be able to discover 
some really important and interesting migratory information. 

(reprinted with permission of the author from Trail and Landscape Vol. 7 -/M) 

*** pole TRAPPING - How many Kingfishers did you see this year? As many as you 
used to see ten years ago? The answer will probably be no and we may just have 
an explanation, 

Pole-trapping is not directed solely against our decimated hawks and 
owls. Almost every artificial trout pond and stream has their complement of 
pole-traps. And they work wonders at stopping the depredations of Kingfishers. 
We heard of one trout pond recently at which 47 Kingfishers had been pole-trapp< 
in one year. 

Pole-trapping is the most inhumane treatment we are presently giving 
our native animals in Ontario. A hawk which has been pole-trapped, may be 
released later. But the damage has been done. In almost every case, the bird'? 
tendons will be severed during its frantic efforts to escape the trap, 
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*** COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS - Members at the October meeting will have noticed a 
new pair of smiling faces behind the coffee urn. Mr. & Mrs. George Rice have 
very kindly agreed to look after feeding us after meetings. Our thanks to them 
for their help and a super wow about the doughnuts. Mentioning no brand names 
of course, but they were superb, 

*** HELP WANTED - The Department of Indian and Northern Affairs is seeking 
applicants for positions as summer Park Naturalists in Ontario. Anyone 
interested should obtain application forms and a questionnaire by writing to 
the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs, Parks Canada, Ontario Region, 

Box 1359, CORNWALL, Ontario. Can you believe it - next year's summer jobs 
already. 

*** COLLATING PARTY - Your Wood Duck staff of 3 Bryants (4 if you count the 
chief stamp licker) find themselves bogged down sometimes in Wood Duck work. 

So, collating assistance is required. On Sunday November 25th, the December 
Wood Duck will be printed, compiled, stapled, addressed and stamped. Assistance 
would be appreciated as many hands make light work. As the work is purely 
mechanical and routine its an excellent opportunity to get to have a good chat. 

If you are interested in seeing the club's duplicator, collator and tandem ■ 
stapler, as well as seeing obvious results from your labours, please call 
George or Stephanie Bryant at Waterdown 6P9-1365 to let them know you are 
coming. If you can't come this month, call anyway. You can be assured of being 
booked in some timel 

*** EAT YOUR HEART OUT DEPT - If someone called to tell you that a Whooping 
Crane could be seen 500 miles away, would you sigh wistfully while poring over 
Taverner, Godfrey et al? Or would you leap into your car and drive the 500 miles 
to see it. We know what would happen around here; unfortunately this happened 
in Manitoba and the bird was seen at Outlook, Saskatchewan. 

Two Manitobans made the trek and were lucky enough to find the bird 
right where it was supposed to be. They spent an entire afternoon watching it 
feeding, bathing, preening, and resting and they not lots of photographs. 

Since the Whoopers migrate from northern Alberta to Jamestown N.D., 
they almost certainly migrate across the south west corner of Manitoba - 
probably the closest to Ontario we're ever likely to see them, 

*** HAVE YOU REMEMBERED ? - Club member Eric Bastin is compiling a bibliography 
of the Natural History of Hamilton, In the September Wood Duck we asked anyone 
who had published on local natural history to send data to him. If its slipped 
your mind, here is his address again; 55-175 Catharine S., HAMILTON Ontario 
LON 2K2. His telephone number is Hamilton 527-0565. 

*** MEMBERSHIPS - The club is trying a new ploy in its continuing efforts to 
attract new members. Last month we sent complimentary copies of the Wood Duck 
to some 57 Canadian Nature Federation Members living in the area. So far the 
response has been an encouraging 8%. This month we are sending out an additional 
950 Wood Ducks, a special edition, to Bruce Trail Association and Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists members. We did alot of cross checking and cross indexing 
but if we missed any of you and you receive an extra copy (or possibly two if 
you belong to both clubs) - how about handing it on to someone who'd love to 
belong to us'. 
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*** THE LAKE TROUT - A SPECIES IN TROUBLE - When reminiscing about the good old 
days we often see pictures and hear about tremendous catches of Lake Trout, But 
comments such as "we had a sleigh full of trout," or "a few hundred pounds of 
trout in one fishing trip," are seldom heard anymore. 

Today we live in an ever changing world. There are more of us fishing 
and we have more time to fish. Our equipment and means of travel are more 
sophisticated. Access and development advance relentlessly - snowmobiles, trail 
bikes and swamp buggies now poke their noses into the hinterlands. Our trout 
lakes are under more pressure than ever before - and we should not expect them 
to yield "sleigh fulls of trout," 

Once in awhile in some remote corner a trout lake is found that produces 
limit-catches. Word of it soon gets around, though, and after the cream has been 
taken it becomes just another "fished-out" lake. Unfortunately, due to the 
severely limited production of trout lakes, the situation is seldom reversed. 

The major factors limiting lake trout production are; 

1. Late maturity - females seldom mature before seven years of age. 

2. Inconsistent spawning - in some northern lakes females may spawn only 
every second or third year, 

3, Few eggs per mature fish - 700 to 1,000 eggs per pound of mature female. 

By contrast, Yellow Pickerel produce 22,000 to 26,000 eggs per adult female. 

4, Infertile lakes - most trout lakes of the Pre-Camtrl.an Shield are 
oligotropic , i.e. cold, deep, clear, nutrient-poor and limited in their 
capacity to produce fish flesh. For Lake Trout the annual production 

is generally between one-quarter and one-half pound per surface acre of 
water. 

Since only a few trout lakes have been adequately surveyed and their productivity 
assessed, care must be taken to avoid overfishing them. It may be wise to retain 
the one-quarter pound per acre harvest - at least until each lake's potential is 
determined. There are an estimated 2,000 Lake Trout lakes in Ontario, Many are 
small, and support populations of slow-growing, plankton-feeding Lake Trout. 

Lake Trout are especially vulnerable to the angler in the winter and 
spring when food supplies are low. During these seasons, and for a short time in 
the fall, they are usually easier to catch. Angler checks disclose that more 
than three-quarters of all Lake Trout are taken during these times. 

The snowmobile has made it possible to fish many hitherto inaccessible 
lakes, and news of good catches spreads like wildfire. The resultant increased 
pressure is often sustained as long as catches remain fairly stable. A decline 
in angler success, though, is usually self regulating and is reflected in decreased 
fishing pressure, A constant monitoring of angler success, fishing pressure and 
cfcanges in growth rates is necessary to evaluate the status of fish populations. 

The survival of hatchery raised Lake Trout in many lakes with established 
fish populations is limited. It seems more practical to think in terms of 
restricting the harvest before lakes become overexploited, rather than try to 
naintain them with hatchery stocks in the future. 

In 1971 a group of fisheries scientists who specialized in oligotrophic 
lakes predicted a rather grim future for the Lake Trout. They concluded that if 
the present rate of exploitation and Interference continued, Lake Trout population 
would be reduced to a level of insignificance within 30 years, Considerable 
evidence now discloses quite a few lakes where catches have dropped so low that 
anglers have given up on them. Additional stresses such as pollution and 
competition might well shove a Lake Trout population beyond its capacity to 
recover. Other evidence suggests that trout lakes may take a minimum of 15 years 
to recover from overexploitation. 

(Kenora District Report from the Newsletter of the Ministry of Natural Resources) 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS ...M. Ziegler 

As the wonderful photographs in Animals of the Arctio testify, the animals 
of the Arctic are fascinating and their environment is dramatically beautiful. 

But author Bernar Stonehous points out that "civilized man demanded both a living 
and a profit. Used to exploiting a richer environment, he took more than the 
Arctic could afford to give," If we are not vigilant, it may not be long before 
the delicate balance of Northern ecology has been completely destroyed by man's 
greed. Illustrated with more than 200 full colour photographs together with 
charts, diagrams and maps, this volume is a source book to treasure. 

Ian Thornton has travelled extensively over the Galapagos Islands which 
lie 600 miles west off the coast of Ecuador: there he studied the plants, insects, 
birds, reptiles and native mammals. The results of his observations, together 
with the findings of the most respected naturalists from Darwin to Carlquist, are 
clearly summarized in Darwin 1 s Islands; A Natural His tory of the Galapagos^ In 
addition Professor Thornton emphasizes the dangers of extinction and the immediate 
need for effective conservation measures. 

In Pakistan are some of the world's greatest mountains, deserts, rivers, and 
jungles, long famous for their spectacular game animals. But the country has 
embarked on a program of industrial and agricultural expansion and much of its 
wild life and the wilderness are disappearing. In 1966 Guy Mountfort was invited 
to organize the first of two major expeditions to establish the facts and to help 
lay plans for conservation: these led to the creation of no less than seven protect 
reserves and two national parks. The Vanishing Jungle tells the story of these 
expeditions, the thousands of miles covered, the adventures with local inhabitants, 
observations of wild life. 114 magnificent illustrations are mostly by Eric 
Hosking, Britain's leading wildlife photographer. 

Elna Bakker, an accomplished naturalist and lecturer, takes the reader on an 
illustrated nature tour of the ecological wonderland that is California, in An 
Island Called California . The dynamic inter-relation of plants, animals and 
landscapes is explored in a way interesting to the general reader and invaluable 
as a classroom source book, yet this is accomplished with no sacrifice of scientifi 
accuracy, no slighting of important detail. Chapter by chapter the author consider 
tidepools and coastal headlands, marshes and Coast Range forest lands, riverlands 
and the great interior agricultural valley. High Sierra forests and Alpine meadows, 
the semi-arid eastern Sierrra Nevada and the desertlands. By stimulating our 
awareness of these wonders of nature, Mrs. Bakker offers her own pleas for the 
preservation of such a bountiful legacy. 

Conservation of a rare animal is an issue which justifiably looms large in 
this age of population explosion and continuous industrial growth, Bruce Wright 
combines in his book The Eastern P anther : A Q uestion of Survival his scientific 
interest in conservation and his sensitivity for the wilderness and its inhabitants 
to present a case for the little known eastern panther. This animal has long been 
thought extinct by many and has therefore remained unprotected by the passage of 
laws. The physical traits and habits of the eastern panther are studied but 
the main emphasis throughout is on the preservation of evidence and the plea that 
it be protected by lav; as a rare species. 

(ed. note: These books are all available through The Hamilton Public Library) 
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A QUIZ - SO YOU THINK YOU KNOW YOUR PLANT FAMILIES . DO YOU ? Try matching these 
plants t« their family, both English and Latin, The answers r.ext month. 


PLANT 

Bamboo 

Spanish Moss 

Asparagus 

Daffodil 

Blue-eyed Grass 

Australian Pine 

Sweet Gale 

Red Mulberry 

Bastard Toad-flax 

Wild Ginger 

Rhubarb 

Sassafras 

Leatherwood 

Russian Thistle 

Tulip Tree 

Moonseed 

Larkspur 

Apple Rose 

Currant 

Bloodroot 

Cotton 

Basswood 

Folse Heather 

Dutchman's Breeches 

Turnip 

Twin Leaf 

Virginia Creeper 

New Jersey Tea 

Poison Iby 

Horse Chestnut 

Burninbush 

Prickly-ash 

Poinsettia 

Indian Pipe 

White Ash 

Pumpkin 

Bunchberry 

Fuchsia 

Poinson Hemlock 
Wild Sarsaparilla 
Artichoke 

Kentucky Coffeetree 
Fringed Loosestrife 
Periwinkle 
Sage 

Sweet-potato 

Tobacco 

Butterwort 

Catalpa 

Eel Grass 

Sycamore 


FAMILY (ENGLISH) 
Frog's Bit 
Rose 

Rock-rose 

Grass 

Evening-primrose 

Carrot 

Nettle 

Linden 

Grape 

Pineapple 

Goosefoot 

Mustard 

Lily 

Heath 

Primrose 

Trumpet-creeper 

Amaryllis 

Saxifrage 

Cashew 

Olive 

Dogbane 

Moonseed 

Iris 

Gourd 

Mint 

Potato 

Crowfoot 

Sandalwood 

Poppy 

Fumitory 

Rue 

Staff-tree 

Casuarina 

Mallow 

Plane-tree 

Magnolia 

Barberry 

Bayberry 

Buckwheat 

Birthwort 

Buckthorn 

Laurel 

Bladderwort 

Morning-glory 

Pea 

Composite 

Oleaster 

Ginseng 

Soapberry 

Spurge 

Dogwood 


FAMILY (LATIN) 

Malvaceae 

Bromeliadeae 

Labiatae 

Rutaceae 

Bignoniaceae 

Gramineae 

Cruciferae 

Cucurbitaceae 

Convolulaceae 

Hydrocharitaceae 

Solanaceae 

Oleaceae 

Magnoliaceae 

Rosaceae 

Onagraceae 

Liliaceae 

Menispermaceae 

Tiliaceae 

Rhamnaceae 

Cornaceae 

Amaryllidaceae 

Myricaceae 

Ranunculaceae 

Anacardiaceae 

Ericaceae 

Apocynaceae 

Lentibulariaceae 

Cistaceae 

Vitaceae 

Euphorbiaceae 

Leguminosae 

Saxifragaceae 

Platanaceae 

Primulaceae 

Compositae 

Santalaceae 

Polygonaceae 

Araliaceae 

Aristolochiaceae 

Papaveraceae 

Urticaceae 

Umbelliferae 

Celastraceae 

Lauraceae 

Sapindaceae 

Chenopodiaceae 

Berberidaceae 

Elaeagnaceae 

Fumariaceae 

Iridaceae 

Casuarinaceae 
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NOTEWORTHY nIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to October 26, 1973 - 276 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 

Common Loon Sep. 6 13 North Shore Blvd. David & Thelma Powell 

Oct. 14 5 Lake at Grimsby Beach Finlayson, Wormington 

Red-throated Loon May 5F 6 nronte & Burlington John Lamey, A. Gray 
Red-necked Grebe Oct. 20 3 Lake off Appleby Line John Cumming, G. North 

Horned Grebe Oct. 5F 8 N. shore of Bay D. K. Powells 

DbiLe .-cr. Cormorant Oct. 20 5 East end of Bay Mark Jennings 

Great blue Heron Oct. 21 6 Mountsberg Reservoir Laurel & G. North 

Black-crowned Oct. 13 1 Dundas Hydro Station Finlayson, Wormington 

Night Heron Oct. 24 4 Valley Inn R. & D. Westmore 

Canada Goose Sep. 1-4 70 Courtland Dr. Ancaster Nick Escott 

Oct. 14 100 Mountsberg Reservoir Nick Escott 

Lesser Canada Goose Oct. 14* 1 Mountsberg Reservoir Nick Escott 

Snow Goose Oct. 21* 4 high over North Shore David K. Powell 

Mallard Oct. 14 2000 Mountsberg Reservoir David Copeland 

Gadwall Oct. 14 2 Dundas Marsh Nick & Chris Escott 

Oct. 15 9 Kerr St. Oakville G. & L. North 

Blue-winged Teal Oct. 8 1 University Landing John Cumming 

American Wigeon Oct. 20 80 Kerr St., Oakville J. Cumming, G. North 

Northern Shoveler Oct. 13 4 Dundas Hydro Station Finlayson, Wormington 

Ring-necked Duck Sep. 22F 1 Dundas Marsh Nick Escott 

Canvasback Oct. 20F 1 Kerr St., Oakville Bill Crins, J. Cumming 

Greater Scaup Sep. 16 2 Dundas Marsh Bob Finlayson 

Oct. 14 130 Lake at Grimsby Beach Finlayson, Wormington 

Lesser Scaup Oct. 14 40 " " " " 11 " Bastaja 

oufflehead Oct. l6F 6 Shell Pier, oronte Jennings, Wormington 

White-wing.Scoter Oct. 8 14 Lake at Gray'a Road Wm. Smith, Alf Epp 

olack Scoter Oct. 8* 1 Lake at Gray's Road Smith, Epp, coleantu 

Oct. 14 5 Lake at Grimsby Beach Alan Wormington 

Ruddy Duck Oct. 5 2 Woodland Cemetery Laurel & G. North 

Hooded Merganser Oct. 12F 4 Mountsberg Reservoir Alan Wormington 

Oct. 19 11 Valley Inn " " 

Common Merganser Oct. 8F 5 Lake at Gray's Road W. Smith, A. Epp 

Oct.19,20 5; 10 Dundas Marsh; Lake Wormington; Cumming 

Red-br. Merganser Oct. l6F 33 Bronte; Shcreacres Jennings, Wormington 

Turkey Vulture Oct. 14 3 Tower Line Road David Copeland 

Oct. 20 1 Dundas Hydro Station Bastaja; o. Crins 

Oct. 23 1 Freelton George Bryant 

Goshawk Oct. 26F 2 ad.Dundas Marsh Alan Wormington 

Sharp-shinned Hawk Sep. 29 3 Dundas Hydro Station Dan Bastaja 

Oct.20,26 3, 1 Dundas Hydro Station Bastaja; Wormington 

Cooper's H awk Sep. 16 1 Cayuga D. k. Powells 

Oct. 1 1 Bronte Mark Jennings 

Oct. 16 2 Clappison's Cut Nick Escott 

Oct. 18 1 Westdale Park Alan Wormington 

Red-tailed Hawk Sep. 29 8 Dundas Hydro Station Dan Bastaja 

Oct.20, 26 11; 100 " " " Bastaja; Wormington 

Red-shouldered Sep. 22 IN. shore Dundas Marsh Bob Finlayson 

Hawk Sep. 29 1 Dundas Hydro Station Dan Bastaja 
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Red-shoulder. Hawk 

Oct.20, 26 

1, 1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Bastaja; Wormington 

j 3 road-winged Havrk 

May 

5L 

300 over Hamilton 

Jennings, Wormington 


Sep. 

7F 

3 North Shore nlvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Rough-legged Hawk 

May 

5L 

1 High Level Bridge 

Jennings, Wormington 


Sep. 

16 

1 (dark phase) Cayuga 

D. K. Powells 


Sep. 

25 

1 Cayuga 

11 11 

Osprey- 

Sep. 

27 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Dan -oastaja 


Oct. 

17 

1 off Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Merlin 

Sep. 

30 

1 Paradise Road N. 

cob Westmore 

American Kestrel 

Sep. 

7F 

30 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Sep. 

29 

6 Dundas Hydro Station 

Dan Bastaja 

Sora 

Sep. 

27 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Dan Bastaja 

Common Gallinule 

Oct. 

20 

2 Upper Dundas Marsh 

Dan Bastaja 

Semipalm. Plover 

Oct. 

13 

3 University Landing 

Alan Wormington 

American Golden 

Sep. 

7 

23 cinbreak Reservoir 

Nick Escott 

Plover 

Sep.9 

,10 i 

., 35 Toll Gates; Binbrook 

Powells; Norths 


Oct. 

7 

70 Millgrovc Soil Pits 

Finlayson, W. Smith 


Oct. 

20 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Dan Bastaja 


Oct. 

23 

5 Mountsberg Reservoir 

George Bryant 

Black-b. Plover 

Oct. 

5-9 

25 Dundas Marsh 

Alan Wormington 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Oct. 

14 

1 Q. 11 """ Toll Gates pond 

Nick & Chris Escott 

American Woodcock 

Oct. 

21 

2 Cold’dfeream Valley 

Bastaja, Finlayson 


Oct. 

21 

2 Upper Middle Road 

Mark Jennings 

Common Snipe 

Oct. 

20 

26 University Landing 

Dan Bastaja 

U pland Sandpiper 

Sep. 

7 

1 Binbrook Reservoir 

Nick Escott 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Oct. 

21 

1 Bronte 

Jennings, Wormington 

Solitary Sandpiper 

Oct. 

11 

1 Ben Veldhuis' . Dundas 

A. Wormington 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Oct. 

21 

19 Mountsberg Reservoir 

G. & L. North 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Sep. 

20 

6 Dundas Marsh 

Dan Bastaja 

Oct. 14, 21 

1, 1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

D. Copeland; L. North 

Red Knot 

Sep. 

3 

2 Q.E • Toll Gates pond 

Nick Escott 


Sep. 

9 

5 Dundas Marsh 

Westmore, Finlayson 


Sep. 

29 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Dan Bastaja 

Pectoral Sand¬ 

Sep. 

28 

75 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Finlayson 

piper 

Oct. 

21 

2 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Laurel & George North 

White-rumped 

Oct. 

23 

1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

George D. Bryant 

Sandpiper 

Oct. 

26 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Alan Wormington 

Least Sandpiper 

Sep. 

27 

1 University Landing 

Dan Bastaja 

Short-billed 

Sep. 

29 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Dan Bastaja 

Dowitcher 

Oct. 

14 

1 .E • vy) • G a tes pond 

Nick & Chris Escott 

Long-billed 

Oct.13, 14 3, 3 " " " 

Wormington; Escotts 

Dowitcher 

Oct. 

24 

2 Bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Sep. 

15, 29 4,2 University Landing 

Finlayson; Bastaja 

Oct. 

8 

1 Dundas Marsh 

cob Finlayson 

Semipal. Sandpiper Oct. 

21 

1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

William Smith 

Western Sandpiper 

Sep. 

16 

1 t-.E.W. T oil Gates pond Nick Escott 

H udsonian Godwit 

Sep. 

30 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Escott; Westmore 


Oct. 

13 

2, 1 Dundas Marsh; Mountsberg Olmsted; Bryant 


Oct. 

21 

2 Dundas Marsh 

fide R. Vile stmo re 

Sanderling 

Oct. 

12 

2 Van Wagner's Beach 

L. & G. North 

Oct. 

13 

3 Beach Canal 

W. Smith, Wormington 

Wilson's Phalarope Aug. 

12 

1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Peter Modny 


Sep. 

30 

1 Binbrook Reservoir 

R. H. Westmore 

Northern Phalarope Aug. 

12F 

1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Peter Modny 

Pomarine Jaeger 

Oct. 

8 

1 L. Ont. at Gray's Road 

[ W. Smith, A. Epp 

Oct. 

11 

1 L. Ont. at Guelph Line Wormington, Finlayson 
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Pomarine Jaeger 

Oct. 

11 


1 Van Wagner's Beach 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Oct. 

8 


2 Lake at Gray's Road 

W. Smith A. Epp 


Oct. 

11 


14 Lake at Guelph Line etc. Wormington, Finlayson 


Oct. 

20 


3 Confederation Park 

Jennings, Wormington 

Long-tailed Jaeger Sep. 

30# 

1 

ad.W. over Dundas Hydro St, bob Finlayson 

Thayer's Gull 

Oct. 

6F 

1 

ad.H . H. C. Marine Dock 

Dan Bastaja 

Little Gull 

Oct. 

20 

1 

ad.North shore of nay 

D. K. Powells 

Forster's Tern 

Sep. 

8F 


2 North shore of nay 

D. K. Powells 

Caspian Tern 

Oct.: 

11,13 

3, 

. 1 Q. E. W. Toll Gates pond A. Wormington 


Oct. 

14L 


2 11 11 11 11 

Nick & Chris Escott 

Yellow-b. Cuckoo 

Sep. 

4 


1 Hwy 102, Dundas 

Bob Finlayson 

Screech Owl 

Oct. 

14 


1 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Long-wared Owl 

Apr. 

28L 


1 Upper Middle Road 

N. Escott, Wormington 

Short-eared Owl 

Oct. 

14 1 

(dead)l beneath Dundas Hydro 

wires Dave Copeland 

Whip-poor-will 

Sep. 

13 F 


1 Paradise Rd. N. 

R. H. Westmore 

Common Nighthawk 

Sep. 

28 


5 Bronte Ck. Prov. Pk. 

Peter van Dyken 


Oct. 

3L 


1 Woodland Cemetery 

.dob Westmore 

Chimny Swift 

Sep. 

29 


2 Westdale Park 

Dan Bastaja 


Oct. 

8L 


1 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

dob Finlayson 


Ruby-throated Sep. 7 25 North Shore Blvd. Dave & T helma Powell 

Hummingbird Sep. 28 1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas Anne & Tom Reid 

Red-headed Oct. 13,14 1, 6 Woodland Cemetery Wormington; N. & Chris 

Woodpecker Oct. 14,15 2, 1 North Shore Blvd. Powells ; Smith (Escott 

Oct. 16 1, 5 Bronte; Woodland Cem. Wormington; Escott 

Oct. 19,21 1, 2 null’s Pt; U.Middle Rd.Wormington; Jennings 
Eastern Kingbird Oct. 19L 1 Bull’s Point Alan Wormington 

Eastern Phoebe Oct. 26 1 Dundas Marsh A. Wormington 

Yellow-b. Flycatcher Sep. 1 2 North Shore Blvd. D. & Th. Powell 

Willow Flycatcher May 2F 1 Oakville Ck. at #5 Hwy.Alan Wormington 
Traill's FlycatcherOct. 21 1 Coldstream Valley bastaja, Finlayson 


Least Flycatcher 

May 

2F 

2 Oakville Ck. at #5 Hwy.Alan Wormington 


Oct. 

2 

2 Shoreacres 

Mark Jennings 

E. Wood Pewee 

Oct. 

13 

1 Shoreacres 

Mark Jennings 

Homed Lark 

Oct. 

14F 

12 North Shore dlvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Tree Swallow 

Oct.17,20 

16, 1 drente; durlington 

Mark Jennings 


Oct. 

20 

200 York on Grand River 

Alan Wormington 

Rough-winged 

Oct. 

18 

1 drant Inn site 

William Smith 

Swallow 

Oct. 

20 

4 York 

A. Wormington 

darn Swallow 

Sep. 

23 

30 Dundas Hydro Station 

Dan dastaja 


Oct. 

18 

2 drant Inn site 

William Smith 


Oct. 

21 

1 dull's Point 

Alfred Epp 

dlue Jay 

Sep. 

27 

1000 North Shore nlvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Sep. 

28 

800 " " 11 

11 11 

Tufted Titmouse 

Oct. 

17F 

1 nurloak & Lakeshore 

Rd. Mark Jennings 

House Wren 

Oct. 

21 

1 Shell Park, drente 

M. Jennings 


Oct. 

24 

1 null's Point 

A. Wormington 

Carolina ‘Wren 

Oct. 

8 

1 uronte Ck. Prcv. Park Peter van Dyken 


Oct. 

11 

1 Grimsby Beach 

George Meyers 


Oct. 

14 

1 dronte deach 

Mark Jennings 


Oct. 

21 

1 upper Dundas Marsh 

Dorothy Westmore 

Long-billed 

Oct. 

21 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Dan Bastaja 

Marsh Wren 

Oct. 

21 

1 Shell Park, dronte 

Jennings, Wormington 

Mockingbird 

Oct. 

11 

10 Grimsby area 

George Meyers 


Oct. 

21 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Catbird 

May 

2F 

3 Westdale; Oakville; 

Bronte A. Wormington 


Oct. 

19 

2 bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 
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•orown Thrasher 

Oct. 

17 

1 

Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Weed Thrush 

Oct. 

9L 

1 

Bronte Ck. Prcv. Park 

Paul Eagles 

Swainson 1 s Thrush 

May ■ 

2F 

1 

Bronte Woods 

Alan Wormington 


Oct. 

19,20 1 , 2 

Bull 1 s Point 

Wormington; nastaja 


Oct. 

21 

3 

Halton County Forest 

A. Wormington 


Oct. 

21 

1 

Twiss Road Park 

William Smith 

Gray-cheeked ThrushSep 

21 

1 Eagle Dr., Burlington 

Laurel & G. North 

Veery 

Sep. 

21L 

2 

North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Eastern Bluebird 

Oct. 

21,24 4, 19 North Shore Blvd. 

11 11 11 


Oct. 

24 

25 

ever Bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 

nlue-gray 

Sep. 

2 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Gnatcatcher 

Sep. 

23 

1 

Westdale Park 

Dan nastaja 


Oct. 

5 

1 

Shoreacres Road 

Mark Jennings 

Water Pipit 

Oct. 

14 

15 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Oct. 

20 

2 

York, Ont. 

A. Wormington 


Oct.19,26 

2 , 2 

Bull's Pt. Dundas Marsh " " " 

Cedar 'Waxwing 

Sep. 

2 

150 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Northern Shrike 

Oct. 

21F 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings, Wormington 

White-eyed Vireo 

Oct. 

27F 

1 

Optimists' Park, Bronte Mark Jennings 

Solitary Vireo 

Oct. 

19 

1 

Bull's Point 

A. Wormington 


Oct. 

20 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

nill Crins 

Red-eyed Vireo 

Sep. 

29 

lo 

Westdale Park 

Dan Dastaja 


Oct. 

19 

1 

Bull's Point 

A. Wormington 


Oct. 

21 

1 

Halton County Forest 

Jennings, Wormington 

Philadelphia Vireo 

Sep. 

9F 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Oct. 

21L 

1 

Upper Middle. Road 

Mark Jennings 

nlack-and-white 

Sep. 

16 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Warbler 

Sep. 

30 

1 

Westdale Park 

Bob Finlayson 

Tennessee Warbler 

Oct. 

19 

1 

Bull's Point 

A. Wormington 


Oct. 

21 

1 

Upper Middle Read 

M. Jennings 

Orange-cr. Warbler 

Oct. 

20 

1 

Bull's Point 

Dan nastaja 

Nashville 'Warbler 

Oct. 

18 

27 

Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Parula Warbler 

Sep. 

29 

1 

Westdale Park 

Dan Bastaja 


Oct. 

8 

4 

R. B. G. Arboretum 

Bill Crins 


Oct. 

11 

1 

Mountainside Park 

Peter Modny 

Yellow Warbler 

May 

2F 

2 

Oakville Ck. at Hwy #5 Alan Wormington 

Magnolia Warbler 

Sep. 

29 

10 

Westdale Park 

Dan Bastaja 


Oct. 

19,24 

2 , 1 

Bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 

Cape May Warbler 

Sep. 

22 

1 

Westdale Park 

Nick Escctt 

Black-th. Blue Warb.Oct 

. 19 

1 

Bull's Point 

A. Wormington 

Yellow-rumped Warb.Oct. 

19 

400 

Bull's Point area 

A. Wormington 

Black-throated 

Oct. 

19 

9 

Bull's Point 

A. Wormington 

Green Warbler 

Oct.; 

20,24 

1 , 1 

Bull's Point 

nastaja; Wormington 


Oct. 

27 

1 

Bronte Creek 

M. Jennings 

Dlackbumian 

May 

2 -::- 

1 

Oakville Ck. at Hwy 75 Alan Wormington 

Warbler 

Oct. 

12L 

2 

Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Chestnut-s. WarblerOct. 

19 

1 

Bull 1 s Point 

Alan Wormington 

Bay-br. Warbler 

Oct. 

21 

2 

Bull's Point 

Epp, Finlayson 

Blackpoll Warbler 

Oct.19,24 

1, 3 

Bull's Point 

A. Wormington 

Western Palm 

Sep. 

29 

15 

Spencer Creek at Marsh 

R. H. Westmore 

Warbler 

Oct. 

18 

45 

Ancaster 

Bob Finlayson 


Oct. 

20 

20 

Bull's Point 

Dan Bastaja 

Y ellow Palm Warb. 

Oct. 

21F 

1 

Bull's Point 

Dan nastaja 

Ovenbird 

Oct. 

15 

1 

Upper Middle Road 

Mark Jennings 


Oct. 

14,20 

1, 1 

Westdale Park 

N. & C. Escctt; Smith 


Oct. 

21 

1 

Bull's Point 

Alf Epp 
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Kentucky Warbler 

Sep. 

15L 

1 Mountainside Park 

Peter Modny 

Connecticut 

Sep. 

15 

2 Mountainside Park 

Peter Modny 

Warbler 

Sep. 

30 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Mourning Warbler 

Oct. 

7 

1 Millgrove 

Finlayson, W. Smith 


Oct. 

18L 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Wilson 1 s Warbler 

Sep. 

29 

1 Westdale Park 

Dan Bastaja 


Oct. 

1 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Oct. 

18 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Canada Warbler 

Sep. 

29 

1 Upper Middle Road 

Mark Jennings 

American Redstart 

Sep. 

29 

1 Westdale Park 

Dan Bastaja 


Oct. 

24 

1 Shoreacres 

Mark Jennings 

Baltimore Oriole 

Sep. 

29L 

1 Spencer Ck. at Hwy. 102 nob Finlayscn 

Rusty Blackbird 

Sep. 

2F 

14 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K, Powells 


Oct. 

19 

400 over Bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 

Common Grackle 

Sep. 

22 1000's Pr ince's Point 

Nick Escott 

Scarlet Tanager 

Sep. 

28 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Oct. 

6 

1 Hwy. 102 

Bob Finlayson 

Rose-breasted 

Oct.18,19 

1 Westdale Park 

Wormington; Finlayson 

Grosbeak 

Oct. 

21 

1 Rattlesnake Point 

'William Smith 

Evening Grosbeak 

May 

2L 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 


Oct. 

14F 

4 North Shore Blvd. 

David K. Powells 


Oct. 

24 

12 Dundas 

Bob Finlayson 

Purple Finch 

Sep. 

16 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Sep. 

27 

80 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Common Redpoll 

Oct. 

5F 

8 North Shore nlvd. 

D. K. Powell 


Oct. 

26 

8 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Pine Siskin 

Oct. 

3F 

2 North Shore ulvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Oct. 

7 

5 Millgrove 

Wm. Smith, Finlayson 


Oct. 

11 

2 Bronte Woods 

A. Wormington 

White-winged 

Oct. 

25 

8 North Shore Blvd. 

Thelma Powell 

Crossbill 

Oct. 

26 

3 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Savannah Sparrow 

Oct. 

13 

2 Millgrove 

Finlayson, " , V/. Smith 

Henslow's Sparrow 

Oct. 

7L 

1 Millgrove (Fuciarelli 1 

s) Bob Finlayson, Smith 

Vesper Sparrcw 

Oct. 

13 

1 Millgrove 

Finlayson, Smith, A. vg * 


Oct. 

21 

2 Mount sberg 

Wm. Smith 

Slate-colored Junco Sep. 

6f 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Tree Sparrow 

Oct. 

19F 3 

15 Bull's Pt.; Westdale Pk. Wormington; Finlayson 

Field Sparrcw 

Oct.7 

,13 

5, 1 Millgrove 

W. Smith, Finlayson 

White-crowned Sp. 

Sep. 

30 

11 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

White-throated Sp. 

Sep. 

9F 

1 North Shore nlvd. 

D. K. Powell 

Fox Sparrow 

Sep. 

21F 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Thelma & Dave Powell 


Oct. 

9 

1 Bronte Ck. Prov. Park 

Paul Eagles 


Oct, 

19 

18 null's Point area 

Alan Wormington 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

Sep. 

21 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Oct. 

19 

1 Bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 


Oct. 

20 

1 Rattray's Marsh 

Bill Crins 


Oct. 

20 

1 York, Ont. 

Alan Wormington 

Swamp Sparrow 

Oct. 

7 

1 Millgrove Soil Pits 

Bob Finlayson, W. Smith 


Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 
857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5-463 
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